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PLAYS AND NOVELS OF ST. JOHN ERVINE 

BY ALICE LOTHIAN 

M. Abel Chevalley, in his able survey of contemporary English 
fiction, classes Mr. St. John Ervine among "les Regionalistes." 
To Mr. Ervine's readers, who esteem his work not least for its 
versatility, it will be evident that this estimate is based on the 
first, only, of his novels, Mrs. Martin's Man. They will be 
tempted to quote Professor Quiller-Couch's unacademic advice, 
to distrust all classification in literature, and to attribute to the 
French critic the national tendency to think in terms of coteries 
and schools. But M. Chevalley is no scholastic, and his acute 
judgment has pierced to the bed-rock fact that Mr. Ervine's 
art is rooted and grounded in Ulster. To his Ulster ancestry 
and his Ulster up-bringing Mr. Ervine owes, as I believe, that 
fundamental sense of true values in life and art that alone can 
preserve an artist's liberty of imagination, in these days of 
literary opportunism. 

The work of novelists so dissimilar as Sir Walter Scott and 
Thomas Hardy, Sir James Barrie and Arnold Bennett, reminds us 
that an intimate knowledge of one little place may provide the 
key that will unlock the treasures of the human heart. Mr. W. 
B. Yeats writes in Celtic Twilight: 

In the great cities we see so little of the world, we drift into our minority. 
In the httle towns and villages there are no minorities; people are not nimierous 
enough. You must see the world there perforce. 

When Mr. Ervine has shown us the world in the little towns of 
Ulster, in Ballyards or Ballyreagh, we are content to drift with 
him into the minorities of London, when the great metropolis 
casts its net of glamourie over the yoimg Ulstermen in his novels. 
Changing Winds and The Foolish Lovers. If Ulster laid the foun- 
dations of his art, London, his home since he first came to it as a 
lad of seventeen, has enabled it to manifest itself so variously. 
For Mr. Ervine, who is still, let us remember, basking on the 
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sunny side of forty, is known to a wide public on both sides of 
the Atlantic by his four novels, six published plays, and a mass 
of vividly conceived and trenchantly written articles on a wide 
range of literary, political and general subjects; while in the 
realm of the theatre, as a dramatic critic of some ten years ex- 
perience, and as Manager for a time of the Abbey Theatre in 
Dublin, he has gained "a comprehensive knowledge of the theatre, 
in which," says Arnold Bennett, "he is probably unequaled by 
any other playwright" in England, and has in his plays "com- 
bined great skill, fine ideals and perfect sincerity with immense 
popular success," 

The London that lured Mr. Ervine from Ulster twenty years 
ago was an after-war London. The Boer War, inconsiderable 
though it may seem to a generation that has heard the call to 
arms in every continent, bit deep into the conscience and brain 
of the British people. It pricked the bubble of assurance that 
had blown out of the solid achievements of the Victorian era, 
and left men face to face with the question whether those ma- 
terial gains for which their fathers had striven — in the world 
of industry or empire — ^were worthy or worth while. A spirit 
spread abroad that refused to take things for granted, and sought 
to see things as they are, and not as tradition and national pride 
have painted them. English fiction, responsive to the currents 
of the national thought, set itself to display "life at its most 
real", divested of all romantic trappings. The domestic life of 
the English middle class lay exposed in the novels of Arnold 
Bennett, H. G. Wells and John Galsworthy; while George Ber- 
nard Shaw in his plays probed its ideals and dissected its moral 
sanctions. Intelligent persons reveled in a spiritual diet of 
disintegrating criticism. As young men in other ages have been 
professedly adventurous or licentious or devout, so the young 
men of this age were detached, critical, and, we must own, in- 
effably superior, as Mr. Ervine has shown them to us in Changing 
Winds. In the minds of young artists verisimilitude usurped 
the place of art, and reserved the trade-mark of Realism for the 
"rags" of life, while the "silk, satin, muslin" of the old saw were 
bundled into the intellectual rag-bag. 

Mr. Ervine's earlier work was in tune with the tendency of 
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the time in its choice of gray environments, its deliberate rejec- 
tion of romantic incident and happy endings. But the vigorous 
Ulster temperament does not readily subscribe to a negative 
creed, and only in the collection of early sketches, entitled Eight 
O'clock and Other Studies, does the will o' the wisp of "realism" 
leave the reader bogged in the morass of human eflFort that is 
futile, and human hope that attainment leaves still unsatisfied. 
These sketches, delicate impressions of "the long littleness of 
life", from which the writer does not seek to wrest a definite 
meaning, are vivid, fresh, conveying his apprehension of the 
tragi-comedy of insignificant lives with a still humor, a fine 
sense of the irony of things, and that directness of approach 
and diction that has marked Mr. Ervine's work from the first. 
Their mood is a challenge to the moral assumptions of the elder 
generation, the generation that inspired Samuel Smiles to write 
SelfHelpand evolved millionaires out of messenger-lads. " Why," 
they ask with the Psalmist, "should man rise early, toil late and 
eat the bread of trouble.'*" "For the sake of Progress," you say. 
"Progress.''" retorts the old cabby or crossing-sweeper of these 
sketches; "Wot's progress? Wot's the good of things goin' 
on if folks gets left be'ind.? " It is not their fault, decent fellows, 
that they get left behind. It is the fault of no one in particular. 
Mr. Ervine, ardent Fabian as he was in those days, may, in his 
r61e of social reformer, have laid the blame at the door of the 
capitalistic system. But here Mr. Ervine, as artist, is content to 
present the situation, and let us make of it what we will. 

In 1914 Mr. Ervine published Four Irish Plays. In these 
plays there is little movement, no color, little light save the 
faint glow shed by "the sweetness of the women of Ulster", 
that warms the heart, as their tidy fire-sides and wholesome fare 
warm the weary bodies of their men-folk. But although they 
bring "to no man happiness", they do not, like so many "reaUs- 
tic" plays, leave us enervated and depressed by a dreary con- 
viction that the game of life is not worth the candle of the spirit. 

The Magnanimous Lover, which is the earliest of these plays, 
has the abstract flavor of a Morality Play. It embodies the 
conflict between pride and fear — ^between the stiff Ulster pride 
of Maggie Gather and her one-time lover's fear, a fear born of 
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the grim Ulster religion that promises a red-hot hell for the wages 
of sin. In The Orangeman and Mixed Marriage the onus of 
thwarted youth and unenlightened age rests on the peculiar 
Ulster brand of politics. The age-old quarrel between youth 
and age is accentuated and embittered by the maintenance of 
parental authority in Ulster in an age that has generally agreed 
that "the happiest families are those in which the parents are 
most obedient". Here the sons, wearied of ancient bigotries, 
are ranged against the fathers, whose Protestant and Orange 
principles are bitten into the bone. 

When Mixed Marriage was first produced, with notable success, 
at the Abbey Theatre in Dublin in 1911, the question of mixed 
marriages between Catholics and Protestants was a live issue in 
Irish politics. But the revival of this play at various times in 
the English repertory theatres, and again in London last January, 
proves that it has a wider than topical interest, in its moving 
presentment of the clash of wills and personalities in a house 
divided against itself. On the one side stands John Rainey the 
father, mentally and spiritually barricaded behind his principles. 
As his wife says to him, "Yer conscience and yer principles 
causes a great dale of trouble to other people!" Over against 
him stand his sons Hugh and Tom, sensitive and restive in their 
growing consciousness of manhood, held to their home only by 
their mother's conciliating love. But although Mrs. Rainey 
believes that "a wumman has no right t' be choosin' sides", 
her genial comments on the strange ways of those "quare oul' 
humbugs", men, weight the balance of sympathy against John 
Rainey as surely as Hugh's accusation that his good training of 
his sons was only bullying. Idealism is in the scales against him, 
too, the idealism of Michael, the Labor enthusiast, who believes 
that the millenium will dawn in Ireland if his fellow-workers can 
be persuaded that "onderneath the Cathlik an' the Prodesan 
there's the plain workin'-man — ". Then again — ^heaviest in- 
dictment of all — John's bigotry is in some way responsible for 
the accidental shooting of Nora, the Catholic girl whom Hugh 
wished to marry. Yet there is no real foundation for the criti- 
cism leveled against the play by the Belfast press, resentful of 
the caricature, as they deemed it, of the "Ulster stalwart". For 
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John Rainey is no villain, but a very human figure, kin to us all 
in his inability to follow the light of reason when the floods of 
traditional prejudice swept over his soul. He is rather simple 
and as his wife perceived very childlike, for all that "he thinks 
he's the quare big strong man". 

The sudden death of Nora in the last act, based though it be on 
an actual incident in the riotous history of Belfast, raises an 
interesting technical question as to whether "any accident, how- 
ever sanguinary, can produce a moment of real drama". Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw says that it cannot, and here the dramatist 
seems to have felt that the sudden intrusion of casual matter-of- 
fact into this drama of discordant personalities was after all a 
side issue. For in the lovely quiet ending of the play he carries 
our thoughts past the catastrophe that destroyed Hugh's young 
dream of love, and focusses them on the deep inward tragedy 
that lies in the hearts of the old couple. This is the note that 
sounds as the curtain falls: 

John Rainey. (as if dreaming) A wus right. A know a wus right. 

Mrs. Rainey. (weeping a little, and patting him gently) Aw, my poor 
man, my poor man. 

John Ferguson, an Ulster play published in 1915, ends on the 
same note of withdrawal from the violent palpable tragedy of 
youth to the quiet hidden tragedy of age. This is a play written 
in Stoic mood. We are conscious of complete isolation from all 
that makes life gay and comely. John Ferguson's house is 
comfortable within, for Mrs. Ferguson prides herseK on main- 
taining the appearance of fortune. But it lies surrounded by 
lonely fields where bleak weather and a stubborn soil breed 
poverty and despair. The gray shadow of undeserved but in- 
evifable misfortune broods over it from the first, and soon takes 
shape in the betrayal of Hannah Ferguson and the murder of the 
man who had wronged her. The murderer is not Jimmy Caesar, 
who loved Hannah and talks, as a coward talks, of vengeance. 
Hannah's brother Andrew, egged on by the sly malevolent 
chatter of "Clutie" John, the half-wit, took swift action while 
Jimmy blustered and trembled. At the end of lives of toil and 
upright dealing, John and Sarah Ferguson are the helpless specta- 
tors of the ruin of those fine-spirited children whom they had 
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brought up in the fear of God. The fate of the young people 
is ordered, not by their parents' integrity, but by the evil forces 
that brood in the confined life of a village — lust, cowardice and 
the furtive impulse's of a half-wit. 

And John Ferguson's faith deserts him at the moment of test- 
ing. He tries to restrain Andrew from confessing to the murder 
for which Jimmy Caesar has been arrested on suspicion: 

John Fekguson. (to Andrew) Come on, son, and get ready! You must 
quit the place, this night. . . . 

Andrew. I can't go, da, and leave Jimmy in the wrong. 

John Ferguson. Yes, yes, son! That'll be all right! We'll think about 
Jimmy afterwards. Come and get ready now, son! 

Andrew. I must do right by Jimmy for my peace' sake. 

John Ferguson. No, son, you must save yourself first. 

It is his children who pvdl John together, and restore him to his 
normal attitude of patient waiting upon the will of God. Then 
Andrew, with Hannah for company, goes oflf to give himself up at 
the barracks, and John and Sarah are left alone. John picks 
up the Bible, which always lies open at his side: 

John Ferguson. Come here, SaraJi! Sit down, woman, here by the side 
of me, and give me a hold of your hand. . . . Listen to God's word, Sarah, and 
that'll strengthen you. (He reads of David receiving the news of the death of 
Absalom.) . . . "And the king was much moved, and went up to the chamber 
over the gate and wept: and as he went, thus he said, 'O my son Absalom, my 
son, my son Absalom! Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son. 
. . . my son.' " {His voice ends in a sob. The Bible falls from his hands. 
There is alow maan from his wife.) 

John Ferguson's faith neither braces him to meet the facts of 
life, nor comforts him when action is unavailing, and for his wife it 
lacks potency even as a drug to deaden sorrow. The play is 
burdened with a sense of the futility of little lives that fret and 
suffer for a moment between the pangs of birth and the pains of 
death. The dramatist is ruthless in his rejection of the artistic 
compromise that seeks, as Mr. W. B. Yeats expresses it, "to 
create a little world out of the beautiful and pleasant and signifi- 
cant things of this marred and clumsy world." 

In his political monograph entitled Sir Edward Carson, Mr. 
Ervine makes a comment that may be quoted here for the light 
that it throws on his own choice of themes. He says : 
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Someone said to Lady Gregory on one occasion, "Why is it that you, who 
are an old woman, write comedies for the Abbey Theatre, while the young 
dramatists write tragical pieces or pieces with a tendency towards bitter 
criticism?" Lady Gregory said, "It is because I am an old woman!" And 
indeed it is natiu*al for yoxmg writers to think in terms of tragedy, whereas 
the old, who know that life is full of the compensation of which Emerson wrote, 
can smile or laugh even when there is occasion for tears. But Lady Gregory's 
reply does not completely answer the question. Young men's minds are full 
of dreams of perfection. They love humanity in the abstract so heartily that 
when they contemplate humanity in the concrete, they lose their tempers. 
The bitter plays that are written for the Abbey Theatre are not composed by 
ill-natvu-ed men or men who hate Ireland; they are written by disappointed 
men who love Ireland so heartily that they cannot bear to see her failures 
unmoved. 

It may have been because the scene is shifted from Ireland to 
London in Jane Clegg and Alice and a Family, that Mr. Ervine 
felt free to imleash his keen sense of comedy, a gift less subtle 
but no less humane than the rich vein of humor that runs 
through Mrs. Rainey's patient wisdom in Mixed Marriage. 
Jane Clegg has been variously described as "a faithful photo- 
graphic study of a sordid episode", or as "a piece of ruthless 
realism" or as "flat prose". Yet, although it does not minimize 
one iota of the dreary repetition of dull tasks that fills women's 
lives within the narrow walls of lower middle-class homes, it 
seemed more comedy than serious drama to those who saw it, 
as it was produced by the Theatre Guild in New York with 
Margaret Wycherley in the title r61e, and Dudley Digges playing 
the part of Henry Clegg. 

Jane's husband, Henry Clegg, is a "rotter". He is faithless 
to his wife, he gambles, he defrauds his employers. But his 
struggles to put a respectable face on things, hindered rather 
than helped by his old mother's doting loyalty, are rich in comedy. 
We feel, too, that Henry puts in a very cogent plea for himself 
when he says to his wife, in that revealing last talk in which they 
discuss things as calmly as "strangers talking about something 
that didn't matter" — 

I'm not a bad chap, really. I'm just weak. I'd be all right if I had a lot of 
money and a wife that wasn't better than I am. . . . Yes, I am mean. I 
know that; but it makes me meaner than I really am to be living with you. 
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In 1914 Mr. Ervine published his first novel, Mrs. Martin's 
Man. Here we are back in Ulster, in the little town of Bally- 
reagh, where Mrs. Martin's windows overlook the sea, so that 
she can see the boats go by, and listen to the splash of the waves 
and the crying of the sea-birds. The story is slight, for the 
flood-tide in the aflfairs of Martha Martin and her sister Esther 
had surged sixteen years before, and we are concerned only with 
Martha's way of tidying up the flotsam and jetsam that it had 
left behind. But there is a spaciousness, an atmosphere of 
fresh air and of wide horizons without, that was denied us in the 
plays, while within doors Martha fortifies her family with homely 
Ulster comfort, and wholesome Ulster fare. " I declare to me God, 
you've got barm brack!" her son Jamesey exclaims. Martha 
had her reasons for the barm brack. Not until she had set a 
plate of it before him, and poured out his tea, did she break the 
news, — "Your da's comin' home, Jamesey!" 

When Mrs. Martin's man thrusts his untidy person into her 
home after an unexplained absence of sixteen years, she accepts 
the situation with calm reasonableness. She is as determined as 
Jane Clegg to conserve a worthy home-life for her children, but, 
older and wiser than Jane, she is prepared to accept people for 
what they are. As she tells Jamesey, who is embittered by the 
discovery that his Aunt Esther had been his "da's" "fancy 
woman", "I've tholed too much, Jamesey, not to know that 
things can't be unraveled just like a ball of yarn that's run under 
the table and got twisted." She succeeds in winning Jamesey 
to tolerance, for he is a healthy lad, and, as she says, "you can't 
always be hatin', unless your mind's a rotten one." The emo- 
tional storm that swept over Aunt Esther, when she realized 
that she had wasted her life in desire for a man whose presence 
now filled her with loathing, is presented in a passage of rare 
power: 

Now, indeed, she was a lonely woman, deprived of the consolation of mem- 
ory. ... It seemed to her at that moment that she had walked suddenly into 
a place of desolation. . . . That in this dreadful region of lost illusions, the 
enlivening tang of the sea and the hearty buflFejt of the wind and the lovely 
smell of earth and ocean and lovely things on soil were changed to a horrible 
air of seclusion and death. 
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But Esther, too, with Martha's help, builds up her life again, for 
it is the vigorous Ulster instinct to meet sorrow with action. 
As Sarah said of her daughter in John Ferguson, "There's no 
good of her sitting up there crying her eyes out. The world has 
to go on just the same, no matter what happens!" 

And what of Martha Martin herself, after she had straightened 
out the family tangle? "She, too, had had longings, and she, 
too, had lost all that she desired, but ^what was the good of 
mourning?" Once more the writer closes on the muted string: 

"Aye," she said to herself, "they'll want their tea when they come in!" 

She spread the table-cloth on the table, and then went to the dresser to get 
the cups. 

"Och, ochone!" she said a little wearily, as she laid them on the table. 

But lest we take woman's r61e in life too solemnly, Mr. Ervine 
introduces us next to the "managing woman" at the age of 
fourteen in the alert small person of Alice in Alice and a Family. 
When she says, "I 'ave a purpose," the family — and sometimes, 
we suspect, the author — ^has no choice but to follow in her wake, 
relieving the feelings with the admiring comment, "A bit 'ot, 
ain't she!" Critics were disposed to dismiss this genial story as 
"an amusing whim, never for a moment touching the best Mr. 
Ervine can do". But these sparks of laughter, struck quite 
simply and naturally from the gray flints of life in mean streets, 
were significant of the intellectual freedom of a young writer, 
whom contemporary critics were determined to closet among 
the "gloomy highbrows". And technically, Alice and a Family 
marks a definite stage, for it set out to be a story concerned with 
blind-alley employment for boys, but was soon taken in hand by 
Alice, and compelled to serve the ends of her benevolent tyranny. 
The author's ideas of plot-formation are becoming more elastic. 
His story is controlled, not by the foreseen end, but by the 
natural development and reactions of the characters which his 
genius has created. Mr. Ervine's next novel. Changing Winds, 
marks a further loosening of the earlier concentration and econ- 
omy of eflfort; while in his latest novel. The Foolish Lovers, the 
forces of life and character mould the tale to an end to which the 
author seems hardly reconciled. 

Changing Winds is formless and fluid as the confusing times 
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of which it treats. It is full of matter for the historian in its 
account of Henry Quinn's experiences in the early months of the 
war, and in Dublin during the Easter Rebellion of 1916. But it 
is no mere chronicle. It breathes the very spirit of these ominous 
days, probing to the ideas behind the events, and groping round 
questions to which, after three years of peace, we have hardly 
begun to guess the answers. It impresses one as the gesture of 
an eager mind, working too swiftly for the leisure that is needful 
for the free play of imagination. The characters are primarily 
instruments in the orchestra of clever talk, the fluent talk of 
London's intellectual coteries and of gregarious and garrulous 
Dublin. But when Henry Quinn is in Ulster, on his native soil, 
the writer's sense of character reasserts itself. Mr. Quinn, 
Henry's father, stands foursquare to the winds of heaven, bris- 
tling on the surface with the combative assertiveness of the strong 
men of Ulster, but shy, too, "shy as a wren about intimate 
things." He is as loyal to Ulster as John Rainey, but without a 
touch of the Orangeman's bigotry. He engaged a Sinn Fein 
tutor to teach Henry to love Ireland as he loved her, for, he said, 
"It 's grand to be Irish. I pity the poor devils that aren't!" 

Mr. Quinn believed that youth "had a right to three things, 
love an' work an' fun, an' it ought to have them about equally". 
He feared that Henry was likely to get the proportions all wrong, 
for though Henry was no slacker, he had a shrinking will. It 
was his instinct to avoid decisions, to drift, with the result that 
he acts, in the last resort, on impulse; and his imaginative ap- 
prehensions ^nd indecisiveness were a secret source of grief to 
his father. When war breaks out, Henry is slow to enlist, be- 
cause his imagination revolves round such situations of horror 
and helpless suflfering as are the commonplaces of war, and he 
shrinks from putting his courage to the test. His love a£Fair 
with Mary Graham is casual in the extreme. "Did you mean to 
marry me?" Mary asks him, "or did you just . . . sort 
of . . . not thinking, I mean!" Henry is an interesting 
study of a temperament that was commoner before the war than 
it is to-day, when young men and women have learned to seize, 
almost too greedily, the passing hour. 

John Macdermott, in The Foolish Lovers, approaches life very 
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diflferently. Like Henry, he has had his early love affairs, im- 
petuous, furtive and desperately in earnest. But once he has 
caught his first glimpse of Eleanor in a London restaurant, his 
Ulster tenacity comes into play, and gives her no rest until she 
consents to marry him. Presumably they are called "the foolish 
lovers" because they married without an assured income or 
"prospects." Possibly Mr. Ervine intended to confound the 
worldly-wise by showing how their seeming rashness was justified, 
thus demonstrating that the true folly consists in wasting one's 
youth in playing for safety. But if so, the characters that he 
created have once more taken the bit in their teeth, and have 
followed a rougher way to a finer end. John Macdermott goes 
up to London from the little Ulster town of Ballyards determined 
to win fame and success by his pen. He fails, and after a stiff 
battle, in which love prevails at last over pride, he consents to 
go back to Ballyards to help old Uncle William with the grocery 
store that has, in reality, been supporting him and his wife all 
the while: 

"I've been living a fool's life," he said to himself. "I had one great ad- 
venture; finding Eleanor, and I did not realize that that was the only romance 
I could hope for!" 

To his friend Hinde he said: "I had no qualification for this work, 
. . . nothing but my conceit. . . . I'm a failure." And 
Hinde replied : 

We're all failures. . . . We make a little stir and then we die ... we poor 
scribblers. And that's all. It's much better to marry and breed healthy 
babies than to Uve in an attic making songs about the stars. The stars don't 
care, but the babies may. 

Now it is the novelist's single aim to present impartially such 
aspects of life as may have registered themselves on a mind sensi- 
tized by imagination. "Here," he says in effect, "is a fresh 
slice of life to add to your experience. Make of it what you will. 
If you choose to argue about it, that is not my affair." Neverthe- 
less, when a successful young writer sets himself to rub the gilt 
off the literary gingerbread, ordinary folk can hardly avoid falling 
over the points that he has raised, with an outcry proportionate 
to their romantic regard for books and their makers. Wheu 
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The Foolish Lovers was first published, the younger critics, as 
was to be expected, greeted it with a tragic gestvire. "See," 
they cried, "how failure and disappointment lie in wait for all 
who are not content to lead ordinary lives!" Others, perhaps 
older and wiser, scented a moral, quoting Uncle William's warn- 
ing: "Listen, John, the thing that destroyed your father and your 
Uncle Matthew was their pride in themselves. They never 
stopped to consider other people. And nothing came of their 
work." My personal view hinges on the fact that this is Mr. 
Ervine's first after-war novel, written in part during convales- 
cence from wounds. Now Mr. Ervine had come from Belfast to 
London as a lad of seventeen to work in an Insurance oflSce, and 
had gradually won a reputation as a journalist and playwright 
that brought him into touch with notable people. Then came 
th'e war, that mighty leveler. First as a private in the Guards, 
and later as a subaltern in the Dublin Fusiliers, perhaps amid 
such discomforts and humiliations as Mr. Stephen Graham 
describes in A Private in the Guards, our author, as I imagine him, 
rediscovered the ordinary, undistinguished man; with the result 
that his first artistic reaction to the war took shape as this ro- 
mance of home-coming, this story that dwells on the significance 
of the commonplace. 

It is significant of the sincerity and sanity of Mr. Ervine's 
work that he did not prematurely press into the service of his 
art forces that still swayed his spirit. For experience becomes 
the material of art, not immediately, but by slow distillation 
through the alembic of the imagination. Masterpieces come 
slowly to birth. The superb little play, that Mr. Ervine has 
ironically named Progress, has only lately been finished, 
though the war sowed the seed from which it sprang. This 
one-act play is white-hot with a woman's passion to save. 
Starkly confronted with her own brother's indifference to her 
sacred memory of her dead son, and with the scientific pride in 
his diabolical invention- that takes no account of the price to be 
paid in human suffering, she finds no way open to her but the 
way of destruction. The action moves as inevitably as a Greek 
tragedy to its awful end, an end that, with less skill or less sin- 
cerity, might have collapsed into melodrama. There is not one 
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superfluous word, all is restrained, compact, as finely cut and 
brilliant as a diamond. 

In this three-act play. The Ship, Mr. Ervine has developed 
into a powerful drama the theme of the Belfast ship-builder 
which will be familiar to readers of Changing Winds. For John 
Thurlow, ship building is the great adventure, and absorbs all 
his creative passion. His pride in it destroys his only son, who 
was his unwilling deputy on the disastrous maiden voyage of 
the ship that John had believed to be unsinkable. The son cared 
nothing for ships and loathed machinery, loving handicrafts, 
nature and the simple life, but with no desire to bring his own 
ideal of life and his father's into violent opposition. As in Mixed 
Marriage it is the father who forces the issue, with the result 
that youth is once more destroyed. 

Henry Quinn in Changing Winds had to combat among his 
friends in Dublin just such a failure to appreciate the practical 
genius and vigor of the North of Ireland as John Thurlow re- 
sented in his son's attitude to his own achievements. It would 
seem that the Dubliner is apt to think the Northerner a mercen- 
ary materialist, to which the Belfast man retorts by taunting the 
Dubliner with garrulous inefiiciency. For in Ireland, the two 
ideals of life, that by continual process of adjustment make 
progress possible, have the illusory appearance of conforming to 
the boundary line between North and South. But the North, 
too, has its dreamers and visionaries, like Uncle Matthew in 
The Foolish Lovers, for whom dreams are more real than deeds. 
As Mr. Quinn said, "we all have our natures," as diverse in Ulster 
as in the wider world. And of the very varied company of Ulster 
men and women of which Mr. Ervine has made us free, we may 
say, as Thackeray said of the characters created by the author of 
Tom Jones: "What an admirable gift of nature was it which en- 
abled the author to fix our interest, to waken our sympathy, to 
seize upon our credulity, so that we believe in his people, specu- 
late gravely upon their faults or their excellencies, prefer this 
one or that!" 

Alice Lothian. 



